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— a the Penknife at 
, VALLEY FORGE 


Mothers have a way of interfering 
with one’s plans at the most awkward mo- 
ments, haven’t they? Take George, for in- 
stance. 

He was fifteen, and six feet tall. He had 
made up his mind he was going to be a 
sailor. He had packed his things and sent 
them onto the ship. He was all set to go 
aboard except for just one thing—Mother. 
She stood at the gangplank. 

“No, George, you are not going.” 

“But, Mother ‘s 

“You must obey your superiors.” 

“All right, then. I'll stay.” 

“Thank you, son. For that, I will send 
to London and get you a valuable gift.” 

This was in 1747. After many months 
the present arrived—a white penknife. 

Mother gave it to George. “Every time 
you use this knife,” she said, “remember 
one thing: Always obey your superiors.” 

Years went by. Icy winds blew over the 
snow. Two soldiers huddled by a fire. 
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“I can’t stand this any longer,” said Will 
to Gus. 

“Neither can I. It’s not just the cold, 
either. It’s this starvation diet. It’s weeks 
since we had a decent meal.” 

Gus got up. “Don’t know what you’re 
going to do, Will, but I’m going home.” 

“You can’t do that. This is the Army.” 

“Army nothing. Others are going.” 

“Well, wait for me.” 

So the two soldiers deserted. 

Another soldier was thinking of doin 
the same thing—George. He wasn’t a bo 
any more. He was General George Wash- 
ington, commander in chief of the Army. 

He knew many soldiers were deserting. 
But then, maybe they were right. He 
thought back over the last few weeks. He 
had written Congress time and time again, 
asking for food, clothing, money. But they 
had never sent him what he had asked for, 
and what had been sent, had always come 
late. Yes, the best thing was to quit. 

He sat down at the desk and wrote a 
letter, telling Congress he was resigning. 

Just then General Knox came in. Wash- 
ington read him the letter. For some time 
they discussed it. Washington began to 
play with his white-handled penknife. 
Watching him, Knox had an idea. 

“General,” he said, “that penknife is the 
strongest reason why you must stay.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Your mother gave it to you, didn’t she? 
And as she did so, she said, ‘Always obey 
your superiors.’ Right?” 

Washington nodded. 

“Congress is your superior. They com- 
manded you to lead the Army. Nobody has 
commanded you to lay down the leader- 
ship.” 

“You are right,’ said Washington. He 
picked up the letter and tore it to pieces. 
From that day he went on to lead the | 
Army with all his might. He won the war, - 
and became known as the Father of His | 
Country. All because Mother interfered 
when he was fifteen years old. 

Mothers are pretty good things for fel- | 
lows to have, aren’t they? God was vich Qe * 


when He said, “Honour thy . . . mother.” — 





Your friend, 


a Waxes 
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THE ICE WAS 


MATA; 
By MRS. A. M. gree 


®): BUT Mother, please don’t treat us as 


though we were small children. We'll 
be careful on the ice, if you'll let us go just 
this once. Don’t you know that we have prac- 
tically lived on the ice since we were born?” 

Again and again thirteen-year-old Helen 
and her younger sister, Alice, pleaded. But 
Mother always cautioned them never to go 
skating on the ice pond unless there was an 
older person near. 

One afternoon Helen and Alice had a 
sudden urge to go to the pond in spite of 
Mother’s warnings. They thought that if 
they could get their neighbor, Ethel, to go 
with them, it would be all right, for Ethel 
was older than they. As they walked home 
from school, Helen said, “Ethel, let’s go to 
the pond after we get home, shall we?” 








TOO _,THIN! 
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Ethel was surprised, for she knew Helen's 
mother as well as her own had forbidden 
them to go alone. But Ethel wanted to go 
too. 

“Oh, let’s do,” she replied, “We'll be real 
careful. We never have been able to skate 
to our heart’s content, and this afternoon 
we shall.” 

It was agreed that upon arriving home the 
three girls would remove their wraps and 
linger indoors awhile. When opportunity 
came, they would slip away. 

Helen and Alice greeted Mother cheerily 
as they came in the door. They felt guilty, 
but concealed it by doing the usual afternoon 
jobs. To page 19 


With a dreadful cracking sound the ice gave way. 
Desperate, Ethel ran for the broom, but it was too 
short. Helen kept sinking as the girls watched her. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 

















WILLIAM, THE 


pre 
? y FORDYCE W. DETAMORE 


. \ A BOY only twelve years 
\ \ | a old learning to shoot 
ON) ZS) and kill? That’s exactly the 


way it was. But before I get 


yw \) into this part of the story, 
/ Fadl let me go back a ways. We 
will call the boy William. 


(You see, I dare not give 

his full name lest someday 

he might be caught and suf- 
fer torture from cruel enemies. ) 

When the war began in China, William's 
father had to go off to the front and die! 
Now William had no father. 

The Japanese advanced everywhere. Wil- 
liam’s mother (we will call her Mrs. Y.) 
feared to keep her little boy with her in the 
big city. She decided to send him to his 
grandparents. So one day she sadly kissed 
the little fellow good-by, not realizing that 
eight or ten years would pass before she 
would ever see him again—and even then, 
only by a double miracle of God. 

William was taken by his grandparents 
to a city in the northern part of China. As 
the Japanese advanced, the grandparents 
moved still farther north to another large 
city. They were quite rich, and grandfather 
had been a high government official. William 
had a good time among his friends and 
relatives. 

At last the war ended, but it brought no 
peace. For now, the Communists swept down 
on this northern city and captured it. All 
the rich people and all the government of- 
ficials and their relatives were rounded up 
for questioning. 

Poor William was caught too. By now 
he was twelve years old. He was shut in 
with his grandfather and other relatives (six- 


At twelve he fought the communists with 


grenades, till he found Christ. 


BOY SOLDIER 


teen of their family) and more than four 
hundred other prisoners. 

Grandfather was the first to be ques- 
tioned. He was tied with a rope and hoisted 
up into the rafters. Then his questioners 
and tormentors poked him with sticks and 
poles and for two days cruelly abused him. 
Finally relief came—he died. Imagine a boy 
having to see all this and know his turn was 
coming! 

Grandmother died after only two hours 
of questioning. All but four of the sixteen 
of his family died before his eyes. Imagine 
his joy, though, when they released him and 
a few of the other prisoners. 

About that time the friendly Nationalist 
Army attacked again and recaptured the city. 
William was in danger of starving to death. 
But a Nationalist officer took pity on him 
and said, “You come with us and help us 
in the army and we will see that you are 
taken care of. At least you won't starve.” 

At first he was used as a messenger boy, 
and did little tasks for the officers. But by 
and by an army uniform was made for him 
and he was taught how to carry a gun— 
yes, and how to shoot and how to kill. He 
was taught how to throw the awful grenades. 

One day as he was walking quietly 
through the woods he was terrified by sud- 
denly coming across six enemy soldiers hid- 
ing in the bushes. Instantly he grabbed a 
grenade and threw it with all his might. 
There lay six soldiers, dead by the hand of 
a little boy (for he was very short and thin 
at this time) only thirteen years old! 

Army life was hard on him, and he began 
to get weak and sickly. He could hardly keep 
up on the long hard marches, especially in 
winter. For two months he ran a fever, but 
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still he fought and marched all the time, for 
he would not give up. He knew that if he 
were left behind, he would surely be killed 
by the enemy. 

Then one day a strange thing happened 
that changed his whole life. 

As his regiment was marching along the 
streets of T it was almost impossible 
for him to keep up—he was too sick and 
weak. But across the street he spied his 
mother’s brother—one who also had been 
tortured and thrown out for dead, but had 
lived—and there he was! 

In great excitement the boy forgot he was 
a soldier marching in formation, and shouted 
out to his uncle. Do you blame him? I don't. 

Well, the uncle came rushing over and 
learned his story. The uncle talked to the 
army Officers, and they quickly said, “Of 
course you can have the boy. He’s sickly now 
and can hardly keep up. We took him into 
the army to save him from being killed by 
the enemy. We are glad to release him.” 

Do you know what that uncle did the 
very first thing? He rushed to a telegraph 
office and telegraphed his sister—William’s 
mother. “William is still alive. I found him 
Almost too sick to walk, William marched with the 


soldiers on a city street. Suddenly, seeing a long- 
lost uncle on the sidewalk, he broke ranks and ran. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


today. I will send him to you by the first 
boat.” 

Can you imagine that scene when Mother 
and son met? She went to meet the boat, but 
missed her boy somehow. Later that day she 
heard a knock at her door, and there stood 
her boy, whom she hadn't seen since he was 
a very small boy. 

She threw her arms around him and burst 
out crying. 

After he had cleaned up she took him to 
have his hair cut. And next, to the tailor, 
where she had him fitted out with fine 
clothes! How strange it must have seemed 
to him to suddenly find love, nice clothes, 
and plenty of good food—yes, and no more 
sleeping outdoors on the frozen ground, but 
instead*in his own mother’s cozy little apart- 
ment! 

One Sabbath afternoon after my sermon | 
asked if there were any who would like to 
make their decision to follow Jesus all the 
way and be baptized. Quite a large number 
came that afternoon. Two people especially 
impressed me—a boy about fourteen years 
old, very neatly dressed and well-mannered, 
and with him, his mother. Yes, you've 
guessed it. It was William and his mother. 

Later I asked her, “How did you get 
started coming to our meetings?” 

To page 20 
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THE LAST LEAF 


epi? j/By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 





CHAPTER 5: THE MYSTIC MAN 





Many changes came to 
the Hull home. By the 
year 1890, the tiny sap- 
lings had grown to be 
tall trees. 

The new house was all 
that they had hoped it 
would be. Each girl had a 
bedroom for her own. 
There was a large parlor 
with a bay window, and 
double doors leading into the dining room. 
There was a big cupboard that could be 
reached from both the dining room and the 
kitchen. Even a piano had been purchased 
and placed in the spacious parlor. 

Mertie was so happy. She spent much 
time just feeling the keys, running scales 
and arpeggios, and picking out hymns by 
note. 

But prosperity was not to last forever. 

The crops had been good up until the 
drought of 1889. Then for two years things 
were bad. Again the farmers prayed for rain. 
They were faced with depression and hard 
times, and knew their only help would be 
from the Lord. 

They noted the corn at husking time. 
Many husks, tightly fitting around the ears. 
According to Bear Tracks, that prophesied 
a long cold winter—like many coats, but- 
toned tightly to keep out the cold. 

Again the farmers were unprepared. They 
were forced to burn twisted hay for fuel, 
and use tallow candles for light. They ground 
their corn for meal and often used some of 
it in the stove in order to keep warm. 

In October of 1890 Father Hull was sud- 
denly taken ill, and passed away. The three 
older girls had been married and had gone 
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to make homes of their own. With sad 
hearts they returned home to lay him to rest 
in the little cemetery about a mile away. 

May felt the loss of her father very keenly. 
He had been a mighty pillar to lean on. 
He always took her to school and met her 
with the team and buggy. She could always 
depend on Father. He was her Rock of Gi- 
braltar, her adviser in many matters. What 
would she ever do without him? 

“How could a good God take away my 
father when He knows I need him so much?” 
sobbed May. “Maybe there is no God after 
all.” 

But Mother still maintained her faith and 
courage. She trusted fully in the Lord, and 
leaned more and more on Him for strength 
and endurance. She bravely carried on, with 
the help of Uncle Martin and a hired man, 
depending on the Lord to send the sunshine 
and rain to grow the grain in the fields. 

May finished her school work, then at- 
tended college at Redfield, South Dakota. 
She took a normal course, and received a 
teacher’s certificate. Then she came back to 
teach in the little country school. 

One day it was nearly time to ring the 
bell for the afternoon session. The children 
were playing in the schoolyard. Suddenly a 
band of Indians appeared, coming over a 
hill north of the school building. The chil- 
dren ran into the school house in breath- 
less excitement. 

“Teacher! Teacher—don’t ring the bell! 
The Indians will hear it and want it. They 
stole a school bell over in another district. 
We are all here anyway—don’t ring the 
bell!” 

So May did not ring the school bell; in- 
stead, she hid it in the desk drawer. The 














children took their places at their desks, but 
their minds were not on their studies. The 
Indians surrounded the school house, peered 
in the windows, and even stood in the hall, 
looking in the open door. 

May was quite ill at ease, and her voice 
quavered as she conducted her classes. She 
did not appreciate her dusky audience! But 
she tried not to show that she was nervous. 
The children noticed her apparent com- 
posure, and responded to the best of their 
ability. 

The Indians listened for several minutes, 
then at a word from their leader, went away. 
May was quite relieved and hoped they 
would not return. For several days she did 
not ring the bell. The children understood 
why, and came running to the schoolhouse 
when they saw her standing in the doorway. 

It was a time of a great religious awaken- 
ing. There were many traveling evangelists 
who held camp meetings in many places. 
Gospel songs became popular, and people 
were “getting religion” even in the camps 
of the Indians, especially the Teton Sioux. 
Their leader, Wovoka, claimed to be the 
Messiah, and combined the pagan supersti- 
tions of his people with the Christian re- 
ligion he had learned. In this new combined 
religion, the supposed Messiah promised his 
followers many good things, including good 
health and prosperity, if they would go 
through certain ceremonies, including bath- 
ing and dancing. 

These weird dances aroused suspicion 
among the white settlers. Excitement ran 





high, especially at Pine Ridge and Sitting 
Bull’s camp. 

At Pine Ridge the alarmed settlers asked 
for soldiers to protect them. The Govern- 
ment sent detachments of soldiers. Sitting 
Bull was tricky, and with his men resisted 
authority, his resistance resulting in an up- 
rising called the Messiah war. 

There were a number of religious organi- 
zations already making progress, and con- 
verting many. Among these were the Mor- 
mons, who settled near Great Salt Lake; 
the Salvation Army, which did a great wel- 
fare work in the slums and poorer sections; 
the Millerites, who believed in the literal 
return of Jesus Christ to the earth; and 
the Spiritists, who taught that man can com- 
municate with the departed dead. 

From this latter organization came the 
Mystic Man. He told the people that the 
year 1896 would be a good year. The pe- 
riod of drought was over; a period of pros- 
perity had begun. He held meetings in the 
little opera house in Henry. The posters 
announcing his meetings said the Mystic 
Man could foretell the future—that he could 
predict the weather, tell fortunes, and re- 
ceive messages from the dead. 

Mother Hull and the girls talked it over. 
They had recently received word of Aunt 
Katherine's death. She was a sister to Mother 
Hull and Uncle Martin. She had always been 
a favorite aunt, especially to Libbie, who 
The children screamed and ran for the schoolhouse 


door. “Don't ring the bell,” they shouted. ‘Indians 
are asia over the hill and will take it from us.” 


JOHN Gc 
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lovingly called her Aunt Kate. Libbie hap- 
pened to be at home on a visit when the 
sad news was received. She hardly dared 
wonder whether the Mystic Man could re- 
ceive a message from the “other world,” 
from Aunt Kate. 

May and Libbie went to the little general 
store at Henry for supplies. There they met 
their friend Lydia, and soon entered into 
conversation about the Mystic Man. Every- 
one was discussing the weird séances and 
some of the strange things he could tell. 

“He told Mr. Green where he lost his 
wallet,” said Lydia. “He even told how much 
money it contained. All Mr. Green did was 
to sign his name and tell the date of his 
birth. The Mystic Man did the rest. What 
do you say, girls? Shall we go to see him 
tonight? I would just like to see what a 
séance is like. Will you go?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Libbie. 

“So will I,” said May. 

During the remainder of the day May 
was thinking of the Mystic Man, and how 
he could tell things that are “known to you 
alone.” 
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It was with excitement, yet with fear and 
trembling, that May followed Libbie and 
her friend Lydia into the opera house and 
signed her name and date of birth on a little 
card at the door. The usher took the cards, 
then led them to a seat in the dimly lighted 
room. 

The Mystic Man was on the stage, reading 
names from cards held in his hand and giv- 
ing bits of information known only to the 
ones who had signed the cards. 

“It is in the handwriting, maybe,” whis- 
pered Lydia, “or the date of your birth.” 

“Some people claim you are born under 
certain signs of the Zodiac,” Libbie whis- 
pered back. 

May did not say a word. She was listen- 
ing—waiting for the Mystic Man to come 
to her card. Would he—could he bring 
her a message from Father? 

“I signed my name Elizabeth,” whispered 
Libbie. “Do you suppose that will break 
the charm?” 

“Sh!” whispered Lydia. “Listen!” 

The Mystic Man had just received a new 

To page 20 








OUTDOOR COOKING, RADIO SETS, 
KEEP WASHINGTON CLUBS BUSY 


T. W. Walters, Reporting 


Port Angeles (Washington) Pathfinder 
Club reports a recent outing to Storm King. 
It rained, but that spoiled nothing except 
the plans to take pictures. 

Nineteen Pathfinders and six counselors 
from Auburn made a nine-mile hike from 
the ranger station to Lake Copely. The club 
is busy building radio sets and weaving bas- 
kets. 

The Nisqually Mountaineers have been 
learning fire building and outdoor cookery. 

Kept indoors by wet weather, Ferndale 
Rangers’ girls have been doing embroidery 
work and the boys have been building model 
airplanes. 


Seattle’s Associated Pathfinders are a go- 
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JMV’S PLANT A FOREST! 
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Harold W. Jewkes, Reporting ¥ 


Pine seedlings to the number of 3,771 
were planted one Sunday morning by thirty 
JMV's and nineteen adult friends at the 
new campsite in Texas. 

What a day it was! Everyone worked as 
hard as he could, and when the sun was 
sinking, the last carload of tired but happy 
JMV’s left for home, dreaming happily of 
the beautiful camp they will have when their 
forest is grown. 


ing concern, with forty 
boys and girls in attend- 
ance. Four boys’ units 
and two girls’ units are 


- 

° 
organized. Drill routines 
and active games have 


















characterized their meet- E ~) 


ings. 

Olympia’s Pathfinders 
are building an outdoor 
chapel and outpost camp 
in a wooded area which 
is part of the new school- 
site. This land has a 
lovely stream winding 
through it. 
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»)” FUN ON A BICYCLE 


Last week GUIDE showed you how to take care of your bike. 
This week we show you how Pathfinders ets fun on their 


bikes. Pictures and rules are from the Bicycle In 


NEWSPAPER RACE 


A course of 100 yards is required. About 
10 feet from the starting line 6 or 8 barrels 
or other receptacles are placed 15 feet apart, 
providing plenty of riding space for the 
contestants, who travel in parallel lanes 8 
feet from the barrels. 

The object is for each rider to throw a 
folded newspaper into the barrel while his 
bike is in motion. The contestant who hits 
the mark most frequently, that is, succeeds 
in getting the papers into the barrels, is the 
winner. 

Variation: This race can be played on a 
¥g to Y% mile circular track, with barrels 
placed about 75 feet apart around the track. 
The contestants mount their bikes with 
newspapers folded flat in a canvas bag. 
They ride around the track, rolling their pa- 
pers tight as they ride and dropping one at 
a time into each barrel. 

In this version, if the papers do not enter 
the barrel, or if they open because they are 
not rolled tight, the rider must stop, pick 





itute of America. 


up the paper and place it, rolled tight, in 
the barrel. Each rider should be provided 
with as many papers as there are barrels. The 
track can be circled several times if it is a 
small one. 


SLOW OR SNAIL RACE 


This is one of the most sensationally 
funny races ever held on bicycles. It is a 
simple race in which everyone has an equal 
chance. Every type of bicycle can be used— 
and the race is for boys or girls, tall or short, 
fat or slim. 

The object of the race is to see which 
rider can travel slowest—and that’s quite a 
feat in cycling. The last rider to cross the 
finish line is the winner, provided, of course, 
that the contestant has not violated any of 
the rules. 

A course 50 to 100 feet long is laid our, 
with several lanes 3 to 6 feet wide. Lanes 
may be made by stretching strings or by 
chalking. A rider is disqualified if he deviates 
from his lane or 
touches foot to 
the ground. 

At a signal, 
each rider gets 
under way at the 
Starting point, 
riding as slowly 
as possible. If 
there are too 
many contestants 
to make lanes for 
all, run several 
heats; winners of 
heats compete in 
final race. 


NEWSPAPER 
RACE 



























































It's quite a trick to ride slowly without 
violating one of the rules above. But the race 
will prove exciting to the riders and specta- 
tors alike. Be sure you have a referee to de- 
cide who has violated the rules. Now go to 
it as slowly as you can! 


POTATO RELAY 


Units line up in regular relay formation. 
They stand behind a base next to their bi- 
cycles in a number of equal files. Each file 
has four or six potatoes, and if potatoes are 
not handy, wooden blocks, pebbles, or other 
small objects may be used. 

A box, basket, or other receptacle is placed 
on the starting line in front of each unit. 
At intervals of five yards or more in front 
of the box, mark spots, crosses, or circles 
into which the potatoes are placed before the 
game starts. 

At the starting signal, the first player of 
each unit rides out and picks up the potato 
in the first circle, returns with it and places 
it in the box, repeating same until he has 
fetched all the potatoes and placed them in 
the box. 

When all the potatoes have been deposited 
in the box, he touches off the second player, 
who rides out, replacing, one at a time, all 
the potatoes in the circles. Continue until all 
the players in the file have gone through 

| the same motions. 

Variation: Use a stop watch on each con- 
testant. Time the winner. Keep a record to 


y ee learn which contestant can make the dis- 
tance in the shortest time. 
OBSTACLE RELAY RACE 


A course is laid out with various obstacles 
placed along it. These may take the form 
of a low teeter board placed on a bag filled 
with sand, a mine field of Indian clubs or 





POTATO RELAY 


short pieces of wood tied to ropes, a block 
of wood over which the bike is lifted, a 
basketball to bounce around as the contest- 
ants ride, a bean bag or other object to be 
dropped into a receptacle, three stakes or 
blocks to ride in and out of, a barrel on its 
side for the dismounted contestant to crawl 
through, etc. You can add your own versions. 

Winners can be found either by having 
two or more identical courses, first unit 
through winning. Or, if there is only one 
course, individuals can be timed. Quickest 
contestant Wins. 


OBSTACLE 
RELAY 
RACE 





HUCK gritted his teeth and set his naked 

foot onto the snow. For six days now 
he had been walking barefoot through the 
snow, and the end was not in sight. 

“This wretched army,’ he grumbled to 
Lee. “Don’t know why we got ourselves into 
it.” 

“We joined to win our independence from 
the British,” said Lee. 

“I only signed up for three months, and 
my time’s almost up, and then I’m going 
home, and I don’t care what that old Wash- 
ington thinks, or the Continental Congress, 
or any of the rest of them, for that matter.” 

The wind whipped up the fallen snow and 
blew it in their faces. Chuck’s feet and legs 
were so nearly frozen he could hardly feel 
them. They seemed like dead sticks hang- 
ing to his knees. 

“I'd give you some socks,” said Lee sym- 
pathetically, “if I had any.” His shoes, such 
as they were, were nearly worn out, and his 
bare feet inside them were almost as cold as 
Chuck’s. “Perhaps you could wrap my shirt 
around your feet.” 

“Thanks,” grunted Chuck, “but that’s all 
you've got to wear yourself.” 

They trudged on slowly. Nearly three 
thousand of the soldiers were barefoot, and 


WHAT CHA 


they were able to travel only about two 
miles a day. 

“Wretched war. Wretched army,” Chuck 
grumbled again. “Who cares if we have a 
free nation or not? Who cares if we have 
to pay taxes to the British? Paying taxes 
was a lot easier than walking through the 
snow barefoot.” 

“Chuck! I’m surprised at you.” 

“Well, make something of it. When | 
joined this army I thought Washington was 
going to lead us to a quick victory. Remem- 
ber what he did at Boston. The English Army 
was all settled in the town, and thought they 
had it forever. Then Washington quietly 





HANGED CHUCK 
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sent guns and soldiers up the hills on one 
side of the town, and before the English 
knew a thing about it, the guns opened fire 
and the cannon balls were smashing up the 
buildings. General Howe got so scared he 
piled all his men into the ships and sailed 
away as fast as he—Ouch!” 

His face puckered in pain, Chuck col- 
lapsed in the snow. In his excitement describ- 
ing the Boston victory he had not noticed 
where he was going, and had struck his foot 
against a sharp rock. It was now bleeding 
profusely, and the blood colored the snow. 

He tore off part of his shirt sleeve and 
tied it around the wound. “My feet bled 
all day yesterday,” he snarled. “Now they're 
starting again.” 

Fortunately, in the cold weather, the flow 
soon thickened and stopped. Chuck sat nurs- 
ing the painful foot, letting the clot grow 
firm. 

“George Washington,” he sneered again. 
"Sure, he won the battle at Boston, but he 
ran away from New York. Silly fellow, he 
put nearly all his army on Long Island. He 
ought to have known the English Navy 
would cut him off. He doesn't know how to 
run a war.” 

“Just a minute,” cautioned Lee. “Don't be 
too hard on him. Don’t forget the way he 
caught all those Hessians when he crossed the 
Delaware River.” 

“So what? That was a year ago. He sure 
got beaten at Brandywine and Germantown, 
and that was a few weeks ago. We nearly 
got killed at Germantown, don’t forget that. 
And what did we gain for risking our lives? 
Nothing. Washington went and let the Eng- 
lish get by—and now where are they? All 
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Nearly three thousand men, with bare feet, huddled 
close to little fires. Again and again George Wash- 
ington came to see what he could do to help them. 





nice and warm in Philadelphia. And where 
are we? Out in the snow, so cold I'd rather 
die.” 

“Well, don’t do it here,” said Lee, dis- 
gusted. “Besides, you know it was the fog 
that made us lose Germantown. Let’s get go- 
ing. You've nursed your foot long enough.” 

Chuck struggled up. Other soldiers had 
been passing them. Now they joined the 
procession again. It wasn’t hard to follow 
the path. Six thousand bleeding feet had 
left a trail that anyone could follow. 

“Where are we going?” Chuck snarled, 
limping on one foot and a heel, to keep from 
Opening the wound. 

“Place called Valley Forge.” 

“What's it like? Got anything warm to 
live in?” 

“It’s mostly hills and valleys and trees, 
though there are a few houses scattered here 
and there.” 

“And I suppose Washington expects us 
to make nests for ourselves in the branches 
like the little birds, while he spends the 
winter comfortably in one of the houses. As 
I said, the minute my enlistment time is 
up, I'm going home.” 

Lee was so disgusted with his friend by 
this time that he just shrugged his shoulder 
and said, “We'll be in the Valley soon.” 

Several hours longer they dragged their 
painful way through the snow. Just before 
three o'clock they reached the top of a 
little rise, and in front of them they saw 
men working and fires blazing. In his eager- 
ness Chuck tried to run. But he was too 
weak, and fell over. Lee helped him up. 

They hobbled to the nearest blaze. Some 
of the men who felt stronger were cutting 
brush and branches from the forest and 
piling them onto great fires. In the warm 
glow thousands of men lay prostrate, heads 
out, bare feet near the flames. To page 15 
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pears you know someone who would 
be very happy to receive an attractive nap- 
kin holder from you. The cat and moon 
napkin holder will make a pleasing gift and 
it will be real fun to make. ~ 

It is more fun to make things when one 
is “a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” In other words, it is more fun 
if we do a good job. The master craftsman 
is a careful worker, always doing his very 
best, and he takes good care of his tools. 
His products are admired, they are a blessing, 
and they bring a good price. Of course, 
it takes time to become an expert, but the 
earlier one begins, the sooner the goal will 
be reached. 

As you make this napkin holder or any 
other project I describe, do not be afraid 
to use your own ideas to improve on it. 
Remember, there is always a better way. 

This project can be made from 14-inch or 
3/16-inch smooth, white plywood with a 
coping saw or jigsaw. On paper enlarge 
Figure 1 to four times the size, following the 
directions given in last week’s GUIDE. Draw 
a circle with a 1 7/8-inch radius directly 
on the plywood. With carbon paper trace the 
cat and fence onto the wood. Outline all 
parts of both cat and moon with a black 
pencil or with a fine brush and black tem- 
pera. 

Saw on the outside of the black lines. 
Sandpaper all edges carefully with No. 
sandpaper. To saw out the space between the 
cat’s legs it will be necessary to drill a hole 
first. Then take out the blade of your saw 
and put it through the hole. Put the blade 
back in the saw while still through the 
drilled hole. Saw out and again remove the 
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The 
CAT AND MOON 


Napkin Holder ¢ 


4 


a By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 


blade from the saw and then from the open- 
ing. 

Color all parts as desired, using water col- 
ors, thinned tempera, or Payons. 

Lay aside to dry while you cut out two 
pieces of plywood 4 34 by 14 inches. They 
will be used as the base, and should be 
exactly the same size. The sides should be 
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straight and the corners square. Glue one 
piece on top of the other to make a base of 
double thickness. Next saw out a piece 434 
inches square. Round two of the corners by 
rubbing on coarse sandpaper. Then smooth 
all edges with fine sandpaper. 

To put the napkin holder together glue 
the moon to the back of the cat. Use both 
glue and small brads to fasten the fence and 
the back to the base of the napkin holder. 

Give three coats of varnish, with proper 


sanding between coats. Varnish dries slowly. 
Remember to sand only after the first and 
second coats are thoroughly dry. Use very 
fine sandpaper such as 000. Strain varnish 
if necessary. 

When you are done, your holder will 
look like Figure 2. Even though we have 
called this a napkin holder, it can be used 
just as well for holding letters. 

Next week: How to make a photo album 


or scrapbook. 








What Changed Chuck 
From page 13 


The heat speeded up the circulation in 
Chuck’s feet, sending excruciating pains 
piercing like knives through his body. But 
presently the pain eased. 

Many of the men were sawing tree trunks 
and helping make little huts. One of them 
came over to Chuck. “Here, soldier,” he 
said. “You have a knife. How about helping 
trim some of these boards?” 

“Not me,” said Chuck. “My time is up in 
seven days—six and a half, to be exact, and 
I'm going.” 

“Why, what's the matter? Don’t you want 
to drive the British out?” 

“Oh, it’s not that so much. It’s this old 
George Washington I can't stand. Look at 
the mess he’s got us into.” 

The soldier was speechless for a moment. 
Chuck went on. “He sets himself up in one 
of these houses and leaves us to shiver out 
here, and I bet he doesn’t care a bit.” 

The soldier looked at him in disgust. “You 
must be from Massachusetts, and like all the 
rest of them you're jealous because Wash- 
ington is from Virginia.” 

“Well, what's it to you?” 

“Look, soldier. See that tent over there? 
That’s your fancy house you said Washing- 
ton was living in. He said he wasn’t going 
to move into a house until there were huts 
built for all of us. Now, what do you say 
to that?” 

Chuck said nothing. 

“John,” the soldier called to another who 
was coming over to warm himself, “this 
fellow thinks Washington is selfish. Tell him 
about the huts.” 

“Well,” John said, “we didn’t have any 
tents, and no one knew exactly what to do. 
Then Washington came around and showed 
the plan he had worked out. Twelve men 


can sleep in each of these huts. There’s not 
much room, three people sleeping on top 
of each other on wooden boards, but they'll 
be warm. We were sure glad when he told 
us what to do. He spent most of the morning 
helping us get started. He said he couldn't 
stand to see us cold.” 

“Well, where’s he now?” said Chuck sul- 
lenly. 

“He's in that tent writing the Congress 
at Baltimore, telling them they've got to 
send food and clothes quick. He wants to 
get this war over with so you and I can 
go home. From what I’ve heard, some of 
those letters are real scorchers. Congress 
could court-martial him if they got angry, 
but he doesn’t care whose feelings he hurts 
when he’s trying to get stuff to make us 
more comfortable.” 

“Well, I didn’t know 
but John cut him off. 

“One more thing. The other night one 
of his assistants was lying on his cot with 
a dreadful cold. He was coughing away, 
when, in the darkness, he saw a tall form 
coming toward him. As he looked closer 
he could tell it was Washington. He had 
gotten up in the middle of the night to fix 
him a warm drink. No, you can say all you 
want, but you won’t make us think bad of 
our general. We've nicknamed him our ‘nec- 
essary friend.’” 

Chuck gazed into the fire a minute. “How 
about reaching me some of that timber?” 
he said at last. “I could be trimming it. If 
that’s the kind of leader we have, I’m going 
to stay and help him, no matter when my 
enlistment runs out. I'll stick by till the end 
of the war.” 

Thus it was by kindness and thoughtful- 
ness that George Washington bound his men 
to him. This is what changed Chuck, and 
made Washington “first in war, first in peace, 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
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How to Bake Bread 


BEELER, R.N. 






Answering the requirement: 12. Be able to make yeast bread, two 


kinds of quick bread, such as muffins, and an unleavened bread 


THE MV HONOR 


“Greetings, Miss Beeler. 
We had a grand time last 
evening with our supper,’ 
Dwight announced. 

The group all began to 
explain at once, until the 
teacher had only a slight 
idea of what the chattering was about. 

“I am pleased you are all so happy, but 
just one of you tell me about it,” smiled 
Miss Beeler. 

Martha went ahead. “We decided we 
would put into practice what you have been 
teaching us. We had a fireplace supper at 
Joe's home, and we all cooked the food. 
It didn’t cost us very much and it was a 
lot of fun. We put the food on low tables 
right by the fireplace, and did we eat!” 

“Yes, cooking can be worlds of fun,” 
said Miss Beeler. “Sometimes you might pre- 
pare breakfast in bed for Mother as a sur- 
prise. Make a tray pretty with a flower and 





IN COOKING 
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perhaps add a little note or poem. Plan foods 
that are easily prepared. Mother will beam 
with pride. 

“Some summer day plan a lunch for a hike. 
Food should be something that will not melt 
on a warm day or make you thirsty, nor 
should it be squishy to carry. Remember to 
take some fruit punch or cool water too. 


Pure, Cool Water Is the Best Drink 


“Speaking of water, our bodies are made 
of more than two-thirds water. Many peo- 
ple never think of water as a food, but it 
would be impossible for us to live without 
it,” explained Miss Beeler. 

“Besides taking my thirst away, what good 
is it?” asked Joe. 

“Water helps transport food through the 
body. It helps regulate our temperature. 
Evaporation of water from the lungs and 
skin helps remove excess heat from the 
tissues and aids in removing waste from the 


body. 

“Fruits such as melons, oranges, apples, 
and pears provide us with fluid. Vegetables 
such as squash, tomatoes, cucumbers, and let- 
tuce are high in water content. These foods 
do not give us sufficient fluid. We need 
an extra amount, particularly in hot weather 
and after exercise. Drink four to six glasses 
of water a day.” 

“Tll wet my whistle and drink plenty of 
water,” said Warren. 

“Don't apples and celery have a lot of 
water in them too?” asked Dwight. 

“Yes, they do. Speaking of celery and 
apples makes me think of something I want 
to tell you. Cellulose, or bulk, is the fibrous 
material in cereals, vegetables, and fruits. 
It is useful in giving bulk to the intestines 
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prevent constipation. The 
word roughage is sometimes 
used to refer to the apples 
with the pealing on, lettuce, 
raw celery, and other bulky 
foods. You can think of these 
foods as a broom that sweeps 
our bodies clean.” 

“We had celery and apples 
at Joe's last night,” said 
Dw ight. 

“Joe,” asked Miss Beeler, 
“what kind of bread did you 
have for your fireside sup- 
per?” 

“It was homemade bread. 
My mother made it, and it 
surely was good,” answered 
Joe. 

“How would you like to 
bake some bread today?” 
Miss Beeler asked the Cook- 
ettes. 

“Oh, we would love to,” 
the Cookettes said in chorus. 


White and Entire-Wheat Bread 


“Entire-wheat flour is the 
whole wheat ground fine. 
White flour is made by re- 
moving almost every life- 
giving ingredient, including 
the germ and the outer layers 
of bran,’ Miss Beeler ex- 
plained. 

“In making bread it is nec- 
essary that it be kneaded well 
with the palm of the hand. 
Knead quickly and lightly un- 
til the dough is smooth and 
elastic and the surface blisters. 
It should not stick to your 
fingers or the board. Push the 
dough with your palms, with 
your fingers curved to keep 
the dough from flattening too 
much. With your curved fin- 
gers bring the dough toward 


you, and turn it one-quarter way 
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then press with the palms again. 


“Each loaf should be kneaded into a hard 
roll. Next, the loaves are put into oiled pans 
and brushed over the top with oil to prevent 


drying. 
How to Bake 


“The oven should be quite hot, to 
and then the temperature 


a crust, 


around, 


lowered 


WHEAT GERM MUFFINS 


1¥ cups whole-wheat flour 
1 cup wheat germ 
2 eggs 


Separate the eggs. Add salt, sugar, and oil to the yolks. 
Whip together and add the milk. Stir in flour and wheat germ. 
Beat the egg whites stiff enough to hold a peak. Fold carefully 
into the batter. Spoon carefully into hot, well-greased iron 
muffin pans. Fill each cup full. Bake for 40 to 45 minutes. 
If you do not have the iron pans, use your regular muffin 
pans, preheating and oiling them before filling. Bake until 
muffins are done and nicely browned. 


2 cups milk 
Yq cup oil 
1 teaspoon salt 


COCONUT CREAM STICKS 


34 cup white unbleached flour | teaspoon salt 
2 cups whole-wheat flour 1 teaspoon brown or raw sugar 
VY. cup shredded coconut 1 cup whipping cream 


Sift the flour before measuring. Put all the dry ingredients 
into a bowl and mix. Pour on the liquid in a slow stream, 
Stirring to blend evenly. Work into a fairly stiff dough, adding 
a little more flour or a little more cream if necessary. Knead 
very thoroughly. Press out with the hands until the dough 
is one-half inch or less in thickness. Cut into strips about 
one-half inch wide, then into three-inch lengths. Lay on an 
ungreased cookie sheet and bake in a moderate oven 350° F. 
If the sticks brown more quickly on the bottom than on the 
top, they should be turned. They should bake in about 30 
minutes. 


WHOLE-WHEAT GLUTEN BREAD 


2 packages Fleishman active dry yeast 
1 quart water—better potato water 
3 tablespoons honey 


To this add, 1 cup stone-ground flour and 1 cup gluten 
flour. Beat well, cover and set in warm place to rise—on 
top of stove near pilot burner. When double in size, stir in 
V4 cup oil, 1% tablespoons salt, 1 heaping tablespoon Brewers’ 
yeast. Then add enough flour to make firm dough or about 
2 cups of whole-wheat and 1 cup of gluten flour. Knead well, 
about 10 minutes. Let rise until double or more. Shape into 
loaves. Let rise until double or until indentation when tapped 
with finger comes out slowly. Bake at 425° for 15 minutes, 
then lower temperature to 325° until well baked. (Unbleached 
white flour may be used in place of gluten flour.) 


CORN MUFFINS 


1 cup corn meal 1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup hot milk 1 tablespoon sugar 
3 eggs 4 tablespoons oil 
Vy cup boiling water 34 cup flour 


Add the hot milk slowly to the corn meal, mixing thoroughly. 
Separate eggs. Beat the yolks slightly, then add the boiling 
water and beat until light and creamy. Add the salt, sugar, 
and oil, and beat until blended. Fold the three-fourths cup 
flour into this mixture. Add the corn-meai mixture and fold 
together carefully. Lastly, fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Bake in hot iron gem pans at 400° F. 


When done, remove from 
on their side on a wire 

“How 
bread is baking. It 
Grandma's house,” 


pans, and 
rack to cool.” 


makes me 
said Marilyn. 
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to a steady heat, until the loaves are finished. 
lay 


good it smells when homemade 
think 


of 


“After it is removed from the oven, brush 


form 
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HAPPY CHILDREN by Madge Haines Morrill. Twenty-nine de- 
lightfully told stories for boys and girls. There are stories about other 
boys and girls, and stories about our many animal friends. Bound in 
royal-blue cloth. 


% * 


OUTDOOR FRIENDS by Ruth Wheeler. Here are twenty-one 
fascinating stories for boys and girls about our bird and animal 
friends of every day. A treasure house of information for the young 
naturalist. Bound in orange cloth. 
* * of 
FUN AND HEALTH by Madge Haines Morrill. In this adventure 
story Dick and his sister invite a little orphan boy to join their 
health club. The little reader will learn child hygiene and health 
habits by following the club’s activities. Bound in aqua cloth. 
* * * 
BEST STORIES from the BEST BOOK by James Edson White. 
Lessons from nature and stories from the Bible form the first part of 
this popular book. The major portion contains pictorial narratives 
from the Bible suitable for the junior age. Bound in red cloth. 
* * * 
THE STORY OF JESUS by Ellen G. White. What child does not 
respond to the beautiful story of the loving Jesus? Here is told the 
same old story—which is always new. Written in simple, beautiful 
words that the children will remember. Bound in green cloth. 
e  -< *% 
Each book is illustrated with full-page pictures, many in full color. 
Soil-resistant, washable cloth bindings. The books are side-sewn to 
withstand hard usage. Together the books contain nearly 800 pages. 


Prices 10 per cent higher in Canada. Add sales tax where necessary. 
Add postage: 10 cents for first book, 5 cents for each additional book. 


Regular Price—Set, $15.00 Special $.D.A. Price—Set, $9.00 
Each, 3.00 Each, 1.80 





ORDER FROM YOUR BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE 


Published by the Southern Publishing Association, Nashville, ‘Tennessee 
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How to Bake Bread 
From page 17 


will be tender and have a nice color,” con- 
tinued the teacher. 


Things to Remember 
“Yeast is a perishable food. Keep it 
wrapped and in the refrigerator. Too much 
heat kills it. When you are dissolving it 
be certain the liquid is lukewarm—not hot.” 


What Yeast Is 

“What is yeast?” asked Joe. 

“Yeast is a fungus, one of the lowest order 
of plants without leaves or stems or flowers. 
It requires moisture, warmth, and food to 
grow, explained Miss Beeler. 

“Yum, yum, now I am all pepped up about 
making bread—and eating it. A glass of 
milk, fresh homemade bread, and a snappy 
apple. I can almost taste them,” laughed 
Linda. 


The Ice Was Too Thin! 


From page 3 


“It will be at least an hour before supper, 
so we have plenty of time,” they thought. 
Then Mother called. 

“Helen, please run an errand for me. I 
need a panfull of sweet potatoes from the 
root cellar. Please fetch them for me, dear.” 

“O Mother,” Helen protested, “this is our 
afternoon off, remember, and I want to work 
on my hobby.” 

“Helen, please dear, for I'm in a hurry.” 
Mother's voice was kind but firm. 

Without further protest—but with great 
reluctance—Helen made her way toward the 
root cellar, a deep, square hole beneath a 
bank of dirt and snow. Slowly she climbed 
down the ladder and brought up the po- 
tatoes. 

After her errand the two girls went quietly 
to the back door. There they slipped on their 
warmest wraps. Cautiously they tiptoed out. 
Crouching low, they passed the kitchen win- 
dow, then with a sudden dash, raced at high 
speed till they were out of sight. Ethel was 
already at the ice pond awaiting them. 

“Oh, we finally made it!” pasted Alice. 

“Did your mother ask any questions, 
Ethel?” asked Helen. 

“No, she didn’t. She didn’t even see me 
leave. Guess she thinks I’m upstairs in my 
room.” 


Without further comment the three girls 
began to sweep the ice with an old broom 
and shovel. Before long, enough space was 
cleared so that they could skate from one end 
of the pond to the other. 

Soon all three were skating back and forth, 
back and forth. The ice grew more slick 
with every stride, and their fun increased 
with every passing moment. Now and then 
one of them would fall. Sometimes all three 
of them would land in one big heap! How 
they laughed! 

“Wish we could stay out here until dark 
and skate by the light of the moon,” com- 
mented Alice. 

There had been times when a group would 
go out in the late evening. Then it was 
more delightful than ever! Their only light 
was the bright full moon mirrored in the 
ice. They would sometimes skate into the 
night to the tune of the lone wail of a coyote 
howling miles away. The crispness of the 
night air, the bright “cold” moon, and the 
twinkling stars made the setting perfect! 

Helen began to venture farther from the 
edge. The other girls did not notice her, and 
she was soon in the middle. She began skat- 
ing on a spot that had not been covered 
by snow. The ice here was much more slick 
and smooth. In her gaity and delight she for- 
got all about her companions, who remained 
near the edge. 

Suddenly there was a crash! The ice had 
broken under her! She was sinking! 

“Help, help, someone help!” she cried. 

Quickly Ethel rushed toward her, scream- 
ing, “She’s drowning!” 

In a frenzy Alice tried to reach Helen, 
but the cracking ice sent her back. Already 
Helen's heavy coat was floating around her 
waist like a huge umbrella. Slowly she was 
going down. Desperate, Ethel ran for the 
broom, and stretching herself to the last 
limit, held it out crying, “Reach for it, Helen, 
reach for it!” 

The broom handle was much too short 
for Helen to reach. All-seemed in vain. The 
three girls screamed, but to no avail. 

It was growing dusk. The gloom and 
darkness of the night began to settle around 
them. The long, angular hill next to the 
pond seemed more mystic and giant than 
ever before. A howling wind swept through, 
bringing sleet and snow. The weird, faint 
cries of a coyote rang in their ears. 

In anguish Ethel tried to get near Helen, 
but each time she stepped closer the ice 
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gave way and she had to go back. Alice ex- 
tended her helpless arms. 

“Oh, what shall I do? What shall I do?” 
wailed Ethel. 

Once again she stretched her body forward 
and held out the old broom handle. This 
time Helen reached it and grasped tightly. A 
cry of joy escaped Alice’s lips. 

Clinging to the handle, Helen braced her- 
self on the thick ice. For a moment it held! 

“Soon she will come out on top,” thought 
the girls. 

Then a huge block of ice cracked, and 
Helen fell back again. The three girls cried 
hysterically. But no one heard them, for the 
wind blew the sound away. 

All at once, as though God-sent, from be- 
hind the big hill came old Neighbor Ben on 
his horse. Hearing their screams, he instantly 
leaped from the horse, jumped the fence, 
and raced to Helen’s side. The water was 
up to her shoulders. Like a flash of lightning 
he reached out, grabbed her by the hair, 
and pulled her from the hole. 

Fortunately, no artificial respiration was 
necessary, so without delay Uncle Ben and 
Ethel tenderly led her home. Mother was 
upset, but she gave Helen her best and only 
attention. 

In a short time Helen found herself lying 
on her bed, looking up into Mother’s kind 
eyes. 

“Mother,” she whispered, “I’m so sorry 
for what Alice and I did. Please forgive us. 
Never, never again will we go against your 
wishes. I wasn’t truthful to you either. I'm 
so very sorry.” Tears streamed down her pale 
face. 

Mother placed her loving hand on Helen’s. 
“Darling, I understand, and I forgive you. 
But you know, dear, sometimes when we 
won't learn by being told, we have to learn 
the hard way.” 


The Last Leaf 
From page 8 


handful of cards from an usher. “Ours ought 
to be in this group.” 

The girls did not take their eyes off the 
Mystic Man. They listened intently. 

“I have just received a message,” he an- 
nounced. “It is a bit indistinct.” He paused 
as though listening to the voice of someone 
far away—in another world, perhaps. 
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“Yes, now I have it. It says, ‘Libbie—I am 
trying to write, and it is signed ‘Aunt 
Kate!’ I cannot seem to bring in the rest 
of the message.” 

Libbie clutched at Lydia’s hand, then arose 
from her seat, hurrying down the aisle to- 
ward the door. Without waiting to hear 
any further messages, Lydia and May fol- 
lowed, their hearts beating strangely, their 
knees trembling. It was uncanny! When they 
were on their way home, Libbie said, “It 
must be true! How would he know my name 
is Libbie? And how did he know I had 
an Aunt Kate?” 

May pondered over this strange experi- 
ence for many days. She wished now she had 
waited to find out what message the Mystic 
Man had for her—perhaps it would have 
been a message of encouragement from Fa- 
ther. She decided to study it out from the 
Bible. Surely there was an answer in the 
Good Book. She would diligently seek until 
she found it. 

(Next week: The stranger out of the 
storm. ) 





William, the Boy Soldier 


From page 5 


“Well, it’s this way,” the mother ex- 
plained; “when I first learned that my rela- 
tives had been captured, I heard they had all 
been killed. It made me bitter toward God 
and everyone; it was all so unfair. Then 
when I received that telegram saying my boy 
was alive, I was so thankful to God that I 
decided to show my thanksgiving by going 
to the Adventist church.” 

“But what caused you to choose to go to 
the Adventist church?” 

“Because my father used to be a Seventh- 
day Adventist, but later he gave up and went 
out into the world, got rich, and became a 
high politician. Then he was killed by the 
Communists. From what I had heard him 
say when I was a girl, I thought the Advent- 
ist Church must be the right church. So I 
went there to worship in thanksgiving.” 

“What then?” 

“One of the ladies in the church took an 
interest in me and began giving me Bible 
studies, and then about that time your meet- 
ings began, and I have been attending since. 
And now my son and I want to be baptized. 
May we?” 














“Indeed you may!” I said. “How thankful 
I am God spared you and your boy to have 
a chance to learn this wonderful truth!” 

And do you know, that uncle who found 
lost William later came and attended our 
meetings and was baptized too. 

And that’s not all. Mrs. Y. became a Bible 
instructor, and now for several years has 
been helping others find this wonderful mes- 
sage. Maybe I shouldn’t tell it. But why not? 
I just learned last week that she met a fine 
man who is also engaged in our work, and 
now they're married. How thankful I am 
she can have a happy home again at last. 

But that’s not all. Of course you want to 
know what's happened to William, don’t 


you? All of us had to flee from that country 
to a neighboring place that is safer. William 
sailed on that evacuation ship which some 
of us called “The Ark,” for it saved so many 
of our people. 

William is now—let’s see, he was fourteen 
then, and that’s been about five years ago— 
My! my! It just doesn’t seem possible—he's 
about nineteen already. I can hardly believe 
it! 

He has grown strong and tall, and now 
he’s in one of our colleges preparing to be- 
come a minister. 

When we get to heaven I want to intro- 
duce William to you. You're planning to be 
there, aren't you? We must all meet up there. 




















INSECT JUICE. Imagine coloring your food 
with insect juice! But for hundreds of years 
(until not too long ago), the red coloring 
used in clothing—and in cooking—often came 
from the crushed bodies of millions of tiny 


insects the Aztec Indians called mnocheztli. 
Grandmother called the food coloring they 
made, cochineal. These colorful little fellows 
live in colonies on cactus plants, in tents made 
out of wax fibers. 


MAN-MADE SNOWSLIDES. In the high 
mountains of the Western United States snow- 
slides can cause great damage and loss of life. 
Many small avalanches are now being caused 
to slide before they are big enough to do seri- 
ous harm, or at times when there is no one 
in the way to be killed. The man-made snow- 
slides are started in various ways: by setting 
off explosives in the snow, by shooting 75-mm. 
artillery shells into high snowbanks that are 
too far away to be reached—and, sometimes, 
even by having a snow ranger ski across the 
top of small avalanches, and giving them a 
push! 


GATES OF HELL. Last week we asked you 
whether you understood what you said when 
you sang, “Gates of hell can never ‘gainst 
that church prevail,” in “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” This is the explanation, if you 
haven’t found out already. Back in Bible days, 
as you know, cities had walls with gates. 
In the gateways benches were placed, and on 
these benches the leaders of the cities held 
their committee meetings. Here in the gateway 
the leaders made the laws and laid their plans. 
If someone thought the city should go to war, 
it was discussed in the gateway. So when 
you sing you should see a picture of hell 
with a wall around it, and in the gateway 
Satan and his most important angels plotting 
evil plans against the good people who belong 
to the church. But no matter what their plans 
are, they will never be able to beat God’s peo- 
ple, for He will protect them. “Gates of hell” 
are the evil schemes of the devil. 


BOILERMAKER’S EAR. Men working in fac- 
tories that are unusually noisy, in time become 
partially deaf. This condition is known as 
“boilermaker’s ear.” 


NOT ENOUGH PRISONERS. Round Rock, a 
little town in Texas, recently had its jail torn 
down and sold for the lumber that was in it. 
It had never held a prisoner since it was built, 
seventy-three years ago! ; 


COVER PICTURE by Ewing Galloway. 
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BY-DAY STUDY OF THE 
ATH SCHOOL LESSON 











1X—The Christian and His Home 


(FEBRUARY 27) 


Lesson Texts: Proverbs 1:7-9; Ephesians 4:31, 
32; 6:1-3. 


Memory Verse: “Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love; in honour prefer- 
ring one another” (Romans 12:10). 


Guiding Thought 


“The mission of the home extends beyond its 
own members. The Christian home is to be an 
object-lesson, illustrating the excellence of the 
true principles of life. Such an illustration will be 
a power for good in the world. Far more powerful 
than any sermon that can be preached is the in- 
fluence of a true home upon human hearts and 
lives. As the youth go out from such a home, the 
lessons they have learned are imparted. Nobler 
principles of life are introduced into other house- 
holds, and an uplifting influence works in the 
community.” —Mzinistry of Healing, p. 352. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 
God’s Design for Us to Live in Families 


1. After God had made Adam and placed him 
in the Garden of Eden, what did He say Adam 
lacked for his happiness, and how did He pro- 
vide him with a companion to share his joys 
in the newly made earth (Gen. 2:18, 21-24)? 

NorTE.—'God Himself gave Adam a com- 
panion. He provided ‘an help meet for him,—a 
helper corresponding to him,—one who was fitted 
to be his companion, and who would be one with 
him in love and sympathy.”—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 46. 


2. Describe the ideal environment of earth’s 
first family (verses 8-15). 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


Love Is the Foundation of the Christian Home 
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3. What is the secret of happy family rela- 
tionship (Rom. 12:10)? 

NOTE.—"From every Christian home a_ holy 
light should shine forth. Love should be revealed 
in action. It should flow out in all home inter- 
course, showing itself in thoughtful kindness, in 
gentle, unselfish courtesy. There are homes where 
this principle is carried out,—homes where God is 
worshiped, and truest love reigns. From these 
homes, morning and evening prayer ascends to 
God as sweet incense, and His mercies and bless- 
ings descend upon the suppliants like the morn- 
ing dew.” —Messages to Young People, p. 325. 

4. What is the mark of a good wife and 
mother in the home (Titus 2:4)? 

5. What should be the attitude of a good 
husband and father toward the members of 
his family (Eph. 5:25; 6:4)? 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
Building on the Foundation of Love 


6. What things must not be allowed to come 
between members of the Christian family (Eph. 
4:31)? 

7. How should the members of a Christian 
family act toward oae another (Eph. 5:21)? 

8. What do the members of a Christian fam- 
ily love to talk about (Deut. 6:1, 2, 6, 7)? 

NOTE.—' ‘Fathers and mothers who make God 
first in their households, who teach their children 
that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom, glorify God before angels and before men 
by presenting to the world a well-ordered, well- 
disciplined family, a family that love and obey 
God instead of rebelling against Him. Christ is 
not a stranger in their homes; His name is a 
household name, revered and glorified. Angels 
delight in a home where God reigns supreme, 
and the children are taught to reverence religion, 
the Bible, and their Creator. Such families can 
claim the promise: “Them that honour Me I 
will honour.’ "—The Adventist Home, p. 322. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
How Parents and Children Help One Another 











9. What responsibility do parents have toward 
their children (Prov. 22:6)? 

10. What is often necessary in order to carry 
out this responsibility (Prov. 13:24)? 


NOTE.—"The rod and reproof give wisdom,” 
says Solomon, in Proverbs 29:15: “but a child 
left to himself bringeth his mother to shame.” 


11. What responsibility do children have to- 
ward their parents (Ex. 20:12)? 

NoTE.—"Children who are Christians will pre- 
fer the love and approbation of their God-fearing 
parents above every earthly blessing. They will 
love and honor their parents. It should be one of 
the principal studies of their lives how to make 
their parents happy. In this rebellious age, chil- 
dren who have not received right instruction and 
discipline have but little sense of their obligations 
to their parents. It is often the case that the more 
their parents do for them the more ungrateful they 
are, and the less they respect them.’—Messages 
to Young People, pp. 335, 336. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


Bible Children Who Remembered Their Home 
Training 


12. The Bible tells us of many children whose 
early training bore fruit in lives of missionary 
service when they left home. Recall the story 
of the girl taken captive by enemy forces whose 
bold witness to the power of God procured the 
healing of the master of the household in which 
she worked (2 Kings 5:1-15). 


13. Find the names of the captive boys whose 
early training would not allow them to break 
the second commandment, even when the op- 
posite course meant risking their lives (Dan. 
3:8-29). 

14. Name the boy who, taken to a foreign 
land when a child, kept true to his early train- 
ing and was able to witness to God’s power, 
and as a consequence secured a high position 


in the country of his exile (Gen. 41:14-44). 
ASSIGNMENT 7 
FILL IN the word “father” or “mother” in these 


well-known proverbs. 
“My son, hear the instruction of thy 
and forsake not the law of thy 
1-8): 
“For whom the Lord loveth he correcteth; 
as a 
(Prov. 3:12). 
“Hear, ye children, the instruction of a 
and attend to know understanding” (Prov. 4: 1). 
“A wise son maketh a glad : but a 
foolish son is the heaviness of his i 
(Prov. 10:1). 
“A wise son heareth his 


ms Prov. 


even 
the son in whom he delighteth” 


"s instruction: 


but a scorner heareth not rebuke” (Prov. 13:1). 
“A wise son maketh a glad 3, bets 
foolish man despiseth his " (Prov. 15: 
20). 
“The rod and reproof give wisdom: but a 
child left to himself bringeth his ae 
shame” (Prov. 29:15). 














You can do these puzzles on Sabbath afternoon. You may 
look up the texts to find the answers. Then, when finished, 
check the correct answers at the bottom, and see how 
many you got right. 


Bible Brothers 


These men had famous brothers. Can you name 
them? 
. Abel (Gen. 4:1, 2). 
Shem (Gen. 7:13). 
. Aaron (Ex. 4:14). 
. Esau (Gen. 25:27). 
. Benjamin (Gen. 35:24). 
. Hophni (1 Sam. 1:3). 
. Nadab (Lev. 10:1). 
. James (Matt. 4:21). 
. Peter (John 1:40). 
10. Seth (Gen. 4:1, 25). 


ANSWERS 
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BIBLE BOOKS 





By REUBEN Sj A 





DE LONG 
A bird that flies at 

night (Lev. 11:16). 

Another name for a 


monkey (1 Kings 10: 
22). 





The abbreviation of the 
third Old Testament 
book. 





The priest who looked 
erg Samuel (1 Sam. 
= |e 





Satan is bound in fg 
“bottomless P 
(Rev. 20:1, 2). 


The number of apostles 
(Roman numerals). 
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Should you study the 
lesson every day? 
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Tyee, the King Salmon, No. 3 — By Harry Baerg 











1. After many tries Tyee managed to leap up the 
falls by an extra flap of his tail against a rock that 
jutted out part way up the cascade. Those were the 
worst falls of his trip. 2. The salmon went on day 
after day, farther and farther inland between the 








4. Now that Tyee was traveling in the clear water 
of the shallower stream, he remained hidden in the 
shadows under rock ledges and logs during the day 
and swam upstream at night. 5. One night when 
going through a partly settled country he saw a 











7. Tyee swam cautiously ahead, trying to get by the 
obstacle. The two spearmen had a net stretched 
across the creek and were waiting to spear the 
salmon. 8. Suddenly a spear flashed. Tyee leaped 
forward, and the spear struck him in front of the 
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majestic mountains and wilderness areas of central 
Alaska. Some salmon branched off to spawn in little 
streams. 3. Tyee went on to where the river narrowed 
into a smaller stream. He was on his way back to 
the very same place where he had been born. 


ity, 


lon. 











bright light above the water ahead. There were 
some objects that he could not make out because 
of the blinding light. 6. As he came nearer he had 
to splash through some shallow riffles. The waiting 
men on a log bridge by the light heard him coming. 





tail. It slipped off. Another spear lighted beside him 
as he dodged. He couldn't go through the net, so 
went back. 9. From the dark water farther back the 
salmon looked things over as well as he could. He 
was trying to see a way cf getting through the wire. 








